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Subjugated by the Mussulmans, they rose about the end of the sixteenth century,
attacked the empire of the Moguls, and, victorious everywhere, invaded the whole
of India and pillaged its treasures. Delhi was theirs; and at one time they were
masters of the whole country lying between the Himalayas and the Krishnah.
Then dissensions broke out amongst these new rulers, and the English took
advantage of them. Nearly the whole Maha Rachtra was annexed to the terri-
tory of the East India Company. The nobles went into exile, and found a refuge
in the courts of these sovereigns, to which one must needs go in order to study
the manners and the military qualities which gained such triumphs for these
" Cossacks of India." As for the Mahratta peasants, one can learn to recognise
them in all the country villages. They aro> generally of the middle height, but
strong and stoutly built. They live on corn, vegetables, and butter, sometimes
on mutton and boar's flesh. Strong drinks are allowed by their religion; but
they rarely abuse the indulgence, and very commonly reach an advanced age.
In many communities old men are to be seen of very advanced age.

The climate of Poonah is infinitely more agreeable than that of Bombay. If
the summer is hot and very dry, the other seasons are refreshed by frequent
rains. The governor of the presidency comes to reside here with his court during
several months of the year; and his presence gives the town a degree of anima-
tion and gaiety that is not found at that time in the capital.

I made a stay of only one week at Poonah, to arrange for my journey to the
caves of Ellora and Ajunta. On the morning of the 15th of January 1865, I
set out with my caravan. All my followers seemed well pleased to commence
life in the jungle, and went on their way talking and laughing. After travelling
about fifteen miles along a tolerably good road, oh which the carriage made easy
progress, across a flat and uninteresting tract of country, we reached the first
bungalow, near the village of Loni. It is situated on a lofty eminence, probably
due to the accumulated rubbish of several centuries, and overlooks gardens and
fields. Prom a distance it has the appearance Of a mass of mud walls in ruins,
together with a few stunted trees and, here and there, the high-pointed roof of a
bam covered with tiles. At the base of the hillock a thick earthen wall surrounds
the village, to which access is given by two rudely fashioned gates. What
seemed at a distance to be merely shapeless heaps of mud are the houses of the
peasants, built of bricks dried in the sun, with flat roofs of loam, thatchod, and
forming terraces.

On the 16th, at daybreak, I arrived at Ahmednuggur. The ramparts and tall
slender towers of a fortress keep guard over this populous and busy town, well
worth a visit of curiosity on account of the semi-Hindoo, semi-Pathan style of its
houses and bazaars- Outside the town there is a large English military station,
the gardens and trees of which form an oasis in the midst of the parched plain.
I was shown the spot where the monster cannon of Bijapore was cast, which,
according to Hindoo accounts, threvir stone shot a c6ss, or two miles.

I have rarely seen a more uninteresting country than that we passed through
after leaving Ahmednuggur; interminable cotton-fields covering the plain, a few
poor-looking trees, and here and there a blue mountain appearing on the horizon.
The Godavery'waters this immense valley. At this season it is dry, and its bed
is merely an expanse of fine sand and pebbles.